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dispersed, but it did not return to its usual avocations
until many days had passed.

All Constantinople gave itself a week's holiday. At
the docks, porters struck work. At the State Tobacco
Company the counters were deserted. Schools closed their
doors. Medical students paraded with banners proclaim-
ing that Turkey was to be saved by Science. Young priests
gave up the study of theology for the exciting new creed ;
and military cadets, forgetting strategy, thought only of
the magical Committee in whose ranks they hoped to
build a new heaven and a new earth. Children spent
their days in listening to political speeches. When the
new British Ambassador, Sir Gerard Lowther arrived,
on July the 3ist, his horses were taken out of his carriage
and he was pulled in triumph up the steep street of Galata
to the British Embassy. Newspapers reminded their
readers that our fleet had saved the capital from the
Russians, and that Westminster was the Mother of
Parliaments. Not for half a century had the English been
so popular,

" The city was glowing like a rose, and tense with
excitement,59 Aubrey Herbert1 wrote of those days :
" Where before there had been silence, crowds wandered
singing. Murder ceased ; there was no thieving ; bak-
shisk was refused ; the millennium reigned. Pacifists,
idealists, and some others, had flocked from all over
Europe to see the vulture turn into the dove of peace.
Constantinople was like a continuous garden-party,
exhilarated, yet quivering with agitation."

, p. 257 <* seq. The late Aubrey Herbert was at that time an
unpaid attache at the British Embassy at Constantinople. He had travelled
much and made many human contacts. His rare qualities of heart and head
made him welcome everywhere, amongst all classes ; and his knowledge of
the East went deep.